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ABSTRACT 

The structure and quality of classroom interaction 
and the ways in which children learn how to interact appropriately 6 
was tie initial focus of the research and field worlj described in 
this paper • The site was a kindergarten/first gradje & class in a 
suburban Boston Title I elementary school with many Students from 
second ana third generation Italian-American families. At the outset 
the.' primary research tools used w^re collection 'and analysis of 
videotaped^ classroom activities and behavior ancl discussion sessions 
involving the teacher and the researcher. A participant observation 
component was later added to. the project, and the researcher then 
visited the classroQm on a* weekly basis. This change in research 
technique indicated a new direction for 'the project — that of making 
the teacher a co-researcher. Since the research was being done in a^ 
context of discovery rather than proof, the, researcher and the 
teacher together , were able to focus on isolating, describing, and 
discovering the .dynamics of the classroom environment (how it 
function's, what is piedictable, what kinds of breakdowns occur). It 
was suggested that teachers could share, in this discovery process in 
the absence of a trained researcher and become sources of idea 
exchange and dialogue for one another. This method might be applied 
on a larger scale- in schools where , there is a need for inservice 
.trailing and continuing education courses designed to help teachers 
share experiences and raise individual self-esteem and awareness. 
(MM) - , . 
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Introduction ■ # . . 

, * e ■_ 

. * The researoh and field work described in this paper has 
bepn takinc: place in a kind^ergarten/f irst grade class of five 
and -six* year olds*. Th>e v schpQl is a, suburban Boston Title - 1 
elementary school. The, iChl-lc^en are orimarily from two pareht, ' 
lower middle .c'lafes^ familie? . Thls r class and the preneral school , 
population tends to have large tmmbefs .bf students fr$m second * * 
and third* veneration 'Italian-American families'* It is*a neighbor- 
hood school qualifying for additibnal state -support. « f 

* ; The teacher h^ ei^ht years .of experience \n egn°ly "child- 
hood- education. She ha.s 'taught s'oleljfc at this school but has-been 

'continually oven to*« new ideas^and ext>er iences. TJ^e teacher en- 
c^rapre^ visitors fram families and the- larggr . community to 
^Wticipate in classroom activities,- She has worfced^wl th high 

school^and adult' aides/ student teachers, and teacher super- 

■ ** 

visors . * /" ' • . - * 

% * 

The researcher is an advanced doctoral* student at the Har- 
vard Graduate Jlchodl of Education. ; Pr iox^^T^rrtei^i^^graduBte 
school she was^a' toacher of junior ; hi^h^sbhoql language arts. 
Convinced, that her students were quite competent fcommuniGators 
of referential ani scrcial meaning (despite the skills thev may 
have lacked In .the fine points of writing or grammar), she hoped 
*tt> discover by means of field work in t prircary school class- 

rooms something about* the structure, and quality o£ classroom - 

\ * * ** * * *> » * 

InVerfictl-on and the w&ys in whidh chi Idren 'learn hqw to inter- 

ely in the classroom (3yers and Byers, 1972; Cdzden* 

-A - \ 

1970rcazden; JjDhn,, Hymes/ 197^)* #1 



At >the outset the primary research tools ^sed were 

* * / . i 

collection and analysis of videotape and viewing sessions. 

*Howevei%^this researcher f Xeeling the need yto Increase her 



kftowledse *"and experience of the larger ethnographic context 
out . of which this data was drawn-, introduced a\ participant 

observation^ component to the project* She has visited the 

t * ' « 

classroom ~or\ a weekly basis during this academic year, . 

Beginning the Research - ? , Q • ^ 

* 

3pth the teacher and' the researcher held several unanalyzed 
and rrecqrceived assumptions about-the nature and purposes of 
• classroom research-- 3efore the typings the pi*oj^t wasn't 
seen as a learning experience by the teacher £ Th^teac^er volun- 
toured to participate initially feeling that she wouldn't*- be 
chafed., in the least. How-ever, among her unstated assumptions 
were that "teachers do things wrong and •outsiders researchers — 
.com? in to f lx f or criticize them; &nd'that educational research 
is Carried 'out where and when a setting is* In need of altering. 
She was confused about ' the actual ^pui^^es^f^Jie study. Her 
initial quest iorxs<wei*e r "How df-d "they . find* me? ,r and "What can 
1 do for'them that someone else* co 4 uldn^t : do *betjter? tf ^ tf er decisio 



was that she would do what she had xLone* to? -fehe past sfeven years 
and they, were welcome to^pbserve. If iftiey # learned 1 " fro her or - 
liked what they sa'w, gr##t!;'byt she she was. hot going to worry 
about anjf^neecat^ve implications' of* her involvement. 

• The former teacher and fledgling researcher entered the 
setting with assumptions about classroom research as* well. These 
assumptions canfe out' #f three points* of view ^onimonly held 



(3) 



the literature 'and practice of educational research: 



J 



(1) that x'eseArch is conducted in the context of 
•proof, off that outsiders observe phenomena in order 

to -evaluate needs, prescribe treatments/ and then, 
prove or disprove the effectiveness of those treat- 
ments v ^ 

(2) that it is toossiblef to observe a phenomenon as complex 
as a classrbom easily,, systematically, and • objectivlely • 
(perhaps byimeans of a coding- schefce)' and thereby Arrive, 
at a meaniridful description and understanding of the phe- 
nomenon 

(3) that the neefis and questions of "a classroom ethnographer, 
(rather than a classroom supervisor of some sort )probably ' 

do not overrate x>r articulate with those of the classroom 
* teacher s \ 



Changes of Perspective 



The teacher's attitude changed as she had more .contact with 

the researcher, Classrooti taping without participant observation 

left little Jtime for Communication/ It took on the aspect of 

* \ • 

tradltional N classroom research. The researchers gathered data- 

x . In- 

v > V 

eyes glued tQ tamera^ or efers tuned to headphones. They would 
tape, take notes,, pack up, land iTegve . Though not put off by 
them, the teacher did not iteel" part icularly included or tuned < *' 
in to exactly what they wer4 looking for. 

The viewing sessions gave teacher and researcher (s) their 
first "fchance to get involved With each other. ItLwas. through these 
sessions and small crroup discussions that the teacher f s perspec- 
tive began to chance; she begaW to see herself aq a member of 
tjits t&m. Naturally the process took time. At f.irst ,"™aTt hough 
Jinld -tq^wsf^clTand. comment freely, she wasn't clear ab6ut 'wna 
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was expected of her. The sessions were very open-ended. The 

teacher still saw herself as an dbjectof investigation, unable 

' ' ' * \ 

to generate any of the questions ^ nd capable of giving only right ? 

5 





and wrong answers ♦ The tapes were valuable to her at this time 
as an awakening tool, but she was .unsure of what others wanted 
to get from them or in what light she .should comment while 
viewing:. 

, A great deal of the teacher' s discomfort was in response 

to the researchers 1 own vague ideas ol^how to proceed at tfiis 

ooin^. Unlike many. social scientists they did not have an 

< — ~ 

explicit format of hypotheses^, data Collection and analysis, 
'conclusions. Having chosen to kdopt an ethnographic s"tance,, 
they seriously intended the questions; "What 1 s happening. . here? M and 
"What do you spe in the tapes?" Yet their poles as 1 experts^, 
and researchers helped, to communicate an uncomfortable double 
message to the teacher. 

Gradually the group has developed a sense, of trust, a per- 
sonal rapport, and— not surprisingly— a more clearly .defined 
x 

set of research goals. "THey have gotten to know each other as 
Individuals in- the classroom, at the viewings in university 
of f ices , ^nd at informal dinners? they have also gotten to 
k,now a erreat deal, more about the research process* 



R esearch in the Context of Discovery — The Joint Enterprise? 
'Partlc Ipartt Observer and Observant F-artlclpant * 





The participant observ 



classroom with the 



rather ya*ue~in^^ b$r means of various research \ 



tool*Sssh e cpufa learn something about wh5^g^es on in the clas^*- 
ro(^*^^ with the teacher, -and' thereby leave . the 

\ 1 K - * 



•j 4 
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- (5) . 

teacher "with something that .would 'make a difference' in 

the confrontation and Solution of ''day to day classroom problems. 

As a result of her experience -as both participant and ob- 
server in the room, she was forced v to both reconsider the com- 
plexity of the phenomenon she hoped- to document and perhaps in- 
fluence i and «to make explicit and question critically her 
assumptions about why and how one engages in classroom research. 

. Despite ? background in the literature of classroom inter- 
action and experience a nonparticipant classroom observer, the 
researcher found herself 'just teaching' as she spent more and 
more time with the children. Her - awareness of sociol i'nguist'ic 
Issues did not automatically change anything that she could see 
or, feel in her own behavior as she engaged in daily activities 

, * * , 

with the children. ' ' • '* - 

WHat was different, however, waTs the kind of disciplined 
reflection she forced herself to encase in after each day was 
over. Havinsc adopted the role and 'perspective at least partially 
of a field researcher,, she was inclined to think through the 
day's events in" the form of wrltten Held notes. .She often con- 
sidered events >n^ig^Tof what she^Tn^w^^botTt the functions of 
lanpamare and noliv^rbal behavior^in social context (Hyaes, • 19?4j " 
Gumpre^ 197,1 1 Sriekson, ^19£5K' She 'also* 'had the^added available 



^purce of vi^&»ta^es%o f -typical: daily activities i.^us. she was 
'.able td step out of/ the thTcrfc-af_ events^Qd take a secondhand 
often a' third) -look at the kinds of ev^nts-^t^tKt ran spired in^Tne 
room and the' soles that people* played -in them*. 
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Gradually the " researcher realized that if .her experience 
as a participant observer was different at all from what it had 
been as a teacher in her. own classroom a few years a%o, Mt -- * 
was in that she wa^s becoming more sensitive to the dynamics 
of everyday life in classrooms. She al§o had more tflme "and tools 
available for reflection about classroom 'events- the ' formation ■ 
and disbanding of groups, the erp^tion of; arguments ; the" manage- 
ment of interruptions,, demonstration of the'mastery of academic ~ L 
skills. * • ■ * . - 

- An t an-ecdote reported. J.n the eaMy fiefld notes /illustrates ' . 
the experience: . 

/- t . f ;i'was pla^ina; Candyland ,wi th"a tcroup of s€uderit£> It was 
th6 fourth day of -school and the. first where -I was not pre- 
occupied with, videotaping, purine the taping, of the first three 
.days of school and in cor.yefsat ion % *l th the research team that 
had been 'there for'.the' taping, 'and: now— most noticeably— during 
J^hegame, J waa .unahlB . t o r^£EairL,£rj>m forming- strong *' impressions^- - 
of most of- the children. One af the boys in the' group* ( Karry), 
^seemed to me tb.be manipulative. At cleanup time he did not join > 
in, and I attempted to *ret him to help in the effort. Uncertain *> 
•of my authority in a rqom where -I was not the teacher, and there- ' 
fore hesitant to. issue 'an Imperative,/! deliberately said instead, 
'Harry, wilt you help us put away the' game now?' He replied simp]y, * 
•No. • At that point the teacher, having 'overheard* the[ exchange, 
said, •Alright, Kaxry-, s:o over and help them clean up. f * % ' \ 

This 'incident can be thought about ^in a rtunrbe.ifof ways. 
It may be that, in fact; Harry, being new both to v rie and ^ to the : 
kindergarten, misunderstood the discourse function af/my -utterance 
and responded, to it a? & yes/no question rather 4 than. a command. " 
However ( i.tr, is also* possible ($nd Something in my tea'cher's in- 
tuttioA. says ■ more likely) that he fully understood what I had* ' * 
mearit but was Suite able"to*take advantage of my uncertain position 
of authority (expressed especially in my linguistic Choice ) and * 
was almost successful in opting out -of "the cleanup job* A 

. In .any case , ' thinkin^aboAt the event and about' the intuitions 
that I already have about ftarry and where they may have come from, 
it occurs to me that my theoretical perspective arid field methods 
may not be able to alter the way people act in* social ehcbunters, 
but they may at least put some eatra steps between those spcial 
encounters and the-ways we tftink and feel about students. If' 
teaching is largely a matter/of forming and testing hypotheses 



about .children,, then it seems like a" good idea to have as much 
data available k as possible— to have many ways of* thinking about * 
and accounting * or what we observe, experience, and do with 
children." 

/ The researcher bec;an«io speculate that the change of per- 
spective she was experiencing might a^so happen to the teacher 
^if she we^e intfl*ted t to become more intimately engaged in the re- 

V 

search oro'cess / The early insight was critical for the researches f 
*Ln de»finir.pr > with' the teacher, both what the nature of their 
^relationship and the v Voals of the research might be, 

A? the reseSjcher spent more time in the classroom, the teacher 

felt more comfortable and better informed. The teacher felt that 

she was beri-nninK to<Have a definite hand in -the* research. She* 
< • *> » * . 

'^edlizect that although teachers do not have time to be ethno- 
rrraphers in their own classrooms, they can become more observant 

^ • * # ■ 3 

: parti oi #a h t § t _ j^e« T Juri54iEfa^ g^nera-fr eel. .^^Jfehe-^tgaglier : 

and researcher could be checked out by the teacher by means of 
.reflection during and after teaching. This enabled her to be- 

come a p&rt.-of 'the process, not just a source of data. 

The researcher put >reat effort into incorporating the, 

teachei 4 4nto the rame t>lan. Constant contact with the research ; 

process helped the ^teacher to see herself as a relevant member. 

During the second year of the project the teacher also has v fe~ 

ceived' a salary. Tfris ,has »been a tangible* demonstration of 'her - 
. membership ^nd, has provided 'additional motivation for her to take ■ 

$n active t role % " / - ' 

3 

* . fc ^During the second year v of the->project the "teacher f s views 
have $een actively sotight ♦ Classroom, participation by the re- s ^ 
searcher allows more time for conversations th&n was pre- ^ • *> 



viously provided by viewing -sessions ." Although during the 

raorninc:, while' in contact with- 'the children, the^ separata roles 

. often ' s . 
of. teacher and Researcher are/maintained, there is mo;re time for 

collaboration. Observations c&n be shared on-the-spot ana 

during release tltae. Frequently, however, there still remain days 

when t 'all 'that can *bV managed by* each person, busy with separate v 

roles, are '^ello' and 'Good-bye. • 

fx' ♦ 

Th<s Blending of Roles ' ^ . y " 

%/ * L One of A hue first and most' thorny ar?as of joint discovery 

* ' ■ „ *" , 

for teacher arid 'researcher concerned th^'idea of 'change. 1 The 

issu»e of whether, tthe research intended, to change anything in the 

Qlassroon , was a problem for both teacher and/researcher. Since 

so many ^trancrers in^classroons engage in scfme sort o-f inter-^ 

vention, the *role of participant observer Jfpplied, a] most, -by ^ 

definition, that this ijdght by the goal 0/ the project. 

However, ideas about t^e ppmplexity of behavior and about what* v 

might be meant by •change* 1 have grown ai4d been refined in: the 

teacher/researcher dialogue almost frqiythe outset. In fact, 

thoughts -about change/^re'i probably moj^e modest now fthan they 

have, ever been* Th? teacher is' not |/jr en as someone in ne'ed of a 

'treatment { 9 and the res^archfer, now/less an outsider, is not 

seen *as a convent io'nal ' chamge ageifct*. ¥ * < ' 

Like any teacher, thist^ne Ms 'particular classroom prob- 



lems; and the researcher, of course, has a personal, agenda of 
^^earcha^le questions. However, it has been Interesting to dis- 
cover ji*§t how much the 9^ tw^/ domains overlap. Since each hopes 




tVbe helped with the Individual 'issues by sharing the diverse 
perspectives and kinds of. expertise brought to the^experience , 
both the teacher ,and the researcher ca*n be said, to be in^Qpe 

sensed •changed 1 by the dther. ' 

/ ' J * . , \ * * 

An ex'ampl'ef .of how the tefetqher's thinking has been effected 

x X > A 

by hei: Involvement, with the reseai^dti effort is demonstrate^ in 

th^s anepdote: a \ 

"There are specific problems which might^be .addressed 
with videotapes and analysis. One of these is the question of ^ 
Jerry and the Issue of whether he is. -suffering- or benefitting • 
from' his remedial, bilingual^ tutorial help, X * 
^ * . The issue of Interruption and- speculation abdut the prog 
^apd cons of W'Ansr children out of the qlassrop^ for *extra help 
Tias" t been discussed before by "the teacher and the researcher. 
Some 4 children' clearly benefit from the .-help, and, it seims worth- 
while to s^.criflc;e -their clas's^oom time and place theft in a new \ 
social settfnp- vi*H v yet another ^adu It/ eyalua tor in, the .interest \ 
of raksjberv of ^so^VJVnstemental s'kiJl. however, for' other students, \ 
like JferrV, the 'Ud»q£ 'social complications of special help nay, 
in.; fact , x , lViterf ere y&tbh frhe nastery of t^io.se skills, ; 

• In Je'rry^s case, the tu-torfal help doesn't seem to be working, 
-The-i^rtor 'manifests a' different style *tb&n the teacher.. It appears 
that the.tutoV encourages Jierry • s' depejfcence on her. He can't* 
.function v;hen he returns to the re#ul^r class. 

The teacher has' raised the problem in conversation with the 
researcher. They have noted' that v the ethnic identity of Jerry 
and the Italian teacher, combined with the tutor *s, "lack qf ex- 
perience in classrooms, and finally combined with her obvious 
terperamental differences from the r«£ru>lar classroom teacher 
may ~ake .learning with the tutor a very different kind of ex- 
perience than .learning with the regular classrobm teacher. 

The. teacher has suggested that an examination of \the" Ways 
in which tutor u and classroom teacher behave differentl y might 
be useful in both understanding and creatively solving the prob-" 
lem. She has succrested that each professional observe and/or 
vlej* videotapes of the other in an att6m.pt to discover how their 
Qwri behaviors differ and how Jerry wo£k$* different ially vjith them," 



The task Tqv the researcher, on the other hand, has been • 
to become more and more a part of ihe scene 0 ' She is; continually 
asking, lookinc:, and being 'with the children, .Yet it is importar£ 
for her to be both "stranger and fri'end" (Powderma-ker * 1966),-^ 
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preserving a kind of 'double vision* which enables her to., 
account in some larger arena ^or how and why thiners make 
sense to tho6e members \/i the ways they do. , , : * K 

For the teacher," the taslTYs' curiously reversed. She is 

j • 

continually immersed in the fray t and, like many ^her teachers, 
\ • ■ 

'experiences lonliness and frustration in that immersion. Th'e 
. - * ' 

teacher has learned gradually to look &t her classraom problems 

not only with the company of her researcher , colleague . but- to 

reflect on her own us ( irig more of the perspective and techniques 

demonstrated by" the new colleague. S'he is reflecting on what 

she thinks, does, and absolutely knows about. her class. She 

-is an insider pra in ins; some internal distance on her* role, and 

this enables' her at certain moments to^ see the familiar in 
% 

a -new w&y. 

Concretely this Gurious blend 
procedure for classroom £esearqh ir 
researcher work closely in the posJ 
ths formulatibn of hypotheses, the 

Procedure , ' 

BqttX^tl^^ teacher .and re 
. room research, ous;ht tO| addres 

children and not merely be de 

way of working which t>iey harv 

bias. They are interested not 
• classroo'm interaction, but in 
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own right the process of change of perspective and con- 
sclousness-'that occurs for both o'f them as 'they engage in 
joint ^research. 
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^ The procedure has fd^r components that are carried out 
jointly by teacher and researcher. They are organized chiefly, 
b-y the researcher^'he 'coinpohents are participant observation'^, 
selective vJ.de^'pin^of classroom activity, Joint viewing 

sessions, and some microanalysis, bp-taped* segments. 

f' , 

There is ongoing gejn^ation of .questions for research. 
Questions, can come^rom ma'ny sources - the problems of ln- 
-dlvidual children, the effects of room organization, the 
disruptions that occur and their -poss ible causes . • 

Once a question of^mutual interest is selected, ..the ln- 

v ""•"SB*' " 
destination proceeds by roin^baSk through videotapes and field 

notes previously collected and by collecting new tapes and • 

observations. The team! .tries to find instances of the par-> 

ticular problem rained and then begins to ^erate hypotheses 

that micht answer the 'question . really, by means of. 

viewing and microanalysis of segments. as well as focused 

classroom observation, they attempt to locate in actual 

behavior the- sources of the issues, raised and thereby val- 

idate' or. disprove' their informed hunches. They have discovered 

that working this way serves both to provide, a rich ethno- 

graohic context for microanalyses and to diffuse the an^ety 

usuall/ associated with self-analysis by means of videotape. 

ng the collaborative process a subject for study 



In' maki 



as well-, the\team carefully documents meetings to try to keep 
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track -of .their insights K their unique approaches /and analyses , , 
and the ways their perspectives are modified as a result of 
dialogue and joint inquiry, ^ • 

As a" final component, the team has been attempting to - — - 
think about and monitor instances of behavi^T^^change-- 
spontaneous and/or deliberate— that occur in the classroom 
as a result of the joint dtudy. , * 

A' Case Study \ 

This case study is intended as an illustration of the. 
research, method . It is work in progress, and therefore the* 

'/reporting of it is- neither detaj^ed nor ^goAsluslv e . ; 
The toather attd the t^sb^^\^T^^xX^^^^ { the problem 
for study in several ways. The teacher had mentioned one- day ' « 
over coffee that she was curious, about why ; one first grade \ * 
student (Arthur), was able to *g£t to her* in ST way that another,, 
student (Louise) was not. The researcher recorded* this ,* comment - 

4 in field' notes • * * * 

About a month* later the teacher and researched were" again 
engaged in casual conversation about the classroom wHen the \ 
teacher repeated her question about Arthur and Louise. The 
teacher was surprised to learn that the researcher had pre- 
viously notfed it as one af the teacher's concerns. They £esr 
cided to .pursue the question since it had emerged aa salient 

v for both of them— Arthur and Louise being children irequently 

t discussed by the teacher and ' ap-pearing of ten* in the researcher's 
.field notes.* ' t ' 1 ^ \> 



' "The research process began^h 'a . directed Conversation ^ 
about the two children. The team of teacher and researcher dls- .; 
cussed similarities- and differences between Louise and Arthur. 
They were both first graders Who tended \o talk a great deal, 
yet they seemed to be treated very ' differently by their peers- 
Arthur as a leader among them and Louise as an object of .toa^rg 
•and exclusion. They also had differential succes.s in gaining the- 
'floor (Philips, 197M- in large class meetings or- circles. . > 
' : With these objections' in mind the .1*4* went" back through". 
vVdeftt^es collectedfduring the. very first weeks of school. They 
chose to look at ^circles- because* they were' contexts in which 
' both of the children appear and ' in w^ich- teacher and peers are 
■also visible. The tea^n .noted' the following regularities a S 
they viewed these tape.s: 

Iouise-and Arthur tended to dominate fche* circle tines.. , 
' • They ?ai?ed 'and moved" a. great 'deal .and were -noticed . ^ 
often by the teacher. . t 

• ' * f ToulSfi and Arthur seemed to be 'doing the same things' 
lS tKir attests" to gain the floor, but Arthur clearly 
.''had a g'reat deal nore success than Louise. 

' ' ■ The -similar behaviors of Arthur and Louise- included 
•' 'SJtJrS on'the outer edse of tht group, raising hands, 
shifting from sitting- to kneelins positions , moving 
- ; toward and' away from- the teacher,, and verbalizing a 

great deal.. . , * • * 

„' ' The .team then selectively- taped another typical circle 
in order to determine whether .these regularities still occurred 
some six.months intothe school" year. This tape was again of 
the' entire class during a circle. . ■ . 

. • • ' The. team watched^ the .tfcpe- without sounds hoping, thus 




. . . • • • . ' . 

to -pay priory attention to the large scale movements 6f * 
Louise and Arthur and not to\be distracted for the moment . \ 
tiy their speech. Even without microanalyses, 6 certain behaviors 
agaip emerged 'as* common to both of the children of interest. 
They Included kneelins/sittingj raising/waving of hands? and 
leaning toward or away from the teacher.* ' 

These behaviors were, chosen for microanalysis' for no other 
reason than that they slemed to 'jump out'' at^the viewers from 
the tape. They seemed to .be the major ways in which the children 
of interest were expending pnerp^ (pike, 1971 ) / 

For the purposes of -microanalysis the" team carefully, watched- 
a four miriute sesrnrent at thg beginning of the circle noting 
variation in the behaviors mentioned. They looked for be- 
e-innings, endings, and changes of intensity7*Tt^f-ooirth category— ' 
presence or absence of talk— was added to the analys) s^"bu£ 
the content of that talk was excluded. 

.Upon charting variation's in these -behavior? the team 
^disQovered that, indeed, there were similarities between the', 
behaviors of Louise and Arthur Howler, there wer£ some lbi- 
portant differences in what might be called the efficiency with 
which the two children manifested the behaviors.*, 

It appears from. the .charts that when Arthur wants to talk 
he employs all fo,ur o4 the/ noted .behaviors almost precisely 
at once. Ke presents a unified front to the teacher, ' making it 
clear that he is int.ehding to get the floor. This . picture <of 
his behavior seems to be consistent with the teacher's char- 
acterization of him as a ••loader- 1 ' among- the children and as 
an active .participant in the 'circle. 



; * (15) 

Louise, on the»<other hand,^ has been enigmatic to the 
teache^t She *is, of large physical size, and the teacher has 
described feeling that Louise "creeps up on her" during 

circles. Whexu4^oMng at the graphic representation of Louise 

' " v / ' 

s clear th&t she often- moves up and down, and' \h arnd out 

— . * s 1 

"simultaneously. Since no hand movement or verbalization generally 

» *> * " * 

accompanies su6h movement, it is difficult to tell if Lou-ise is 

attempting to gain the, floor or not. What does emerge,, however, 

is a srtake-like pattern of movement in which Louise seems to 

be, indeed, 'creeping up f on the teacher^ 

Arthur talks more oft^n 'during the four minutes analyzed, 

but he .talks in quick bursts and moves as he talks. Louise, on 

the other hand, holds the floor only once. She talks for a 

very long time and is eventually cut off by the teacher. She 

does not move a great deal while talking. : 

Leaving Louise and Arthur briefly, the team locked at the 

teacher's behavior' during those f irst ,four minutes. Again 

they cho^^i^h^>t salient movements— head and frfand movements, 

gazjfc "31 r ti c-fe'fo n , arfirifhe presence or absence, of^talk. The class 

Voup ( seerned to* divide naturally into thirds— ~ lift, center and , 

riprhtr*. in receiving the teacher ' s - gaze . However, the teacher 

looked at; the center section almost ha^f of the time an£ at • 

the riprtit hand section (containing Louise and Arthur)-' nearly 

all of the ,rest of the time. ' 

* * * * > » * f,r ' 

Far the purposes of contrast, therefore, the team decided to 

'» * • - . 

take a microaVialy tical look at one of the students, from the 



.rd' of» £he. group receiving least of the teacher's gaze. The 
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team qui ckly^ found that this student (Lee) did few of th«s be- , 
haviors of Arthur and Louise,. He was chosen in part because" Yre 
shared" some traits" with the ot'her two students* he is of large 
physical size', a first grader,-and a 'Student wiio often sits on 
the outer rim of the circle. However, he differs fXom both of *• 
them ttn that he is very quiet and .does* not move quickly. Although 
Lee is quiet, however, the teacher has never seemed tp doubt' 
his attention. She refers to him as "academic" and fe'els no need 
to 1 check up on him' by' calling on him. 

In charting his behaviors the team realized that most of 
the behaviors se lefcted r for ArtYvxt a^nd Louise simply didn't apply < 
fas; Lee. He did ndt speak ajone at all', never raised his hand, / 
but *did move his head and move in and out slightly. It is inter- 
est-inp: t^hat he moved most while* the teacher,w^s talki ngr- perhaps 
behaviorally demonstrating her sense' that, '.although virtually 
silent, he was a ^person who listened and "paid attention" during 
circles. ' , 

The implications of this brief &nd cursory look at how t 
9 sone simple microanal yt ical techniques might be applied in 

addressing a teacher's assessment of, ox difficulties with^par- 
* ticular children are that there Really seem to be behavioral 
correlates to the ways^a teacher feels ^about children that can 

* 'S« ^ , _ 

be spotted easily.. Perhaps this kind of data will be an important 
inp:redien^in the teacher 1 s assessments of children or in her 
decisions a£otit how and why she organizes activities in fch$ way 

' * **** 

1 she does. If the teacher wishes to intervene in her own setting^ 
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she has the meatis to document the wayis in which that intervention 

migh't chancre actual behavior - something more concrete and * 

\ i 
perhaps less threatening that • feelings 9 —and something that 

* V 1 

i' 

is critical to the genesis of those feelings. 

The early work on this segment suggests further research. 

The team hopes to look in more detail, for instance, at the 

function of craze direction* They hope' to consider amount of talk, 

the syntactic and semantic features of that talk (including 

topical relevance); at paral inguist ic features such as pitch, 

loudness'^anrL rate of speech; and at other nonverbal behaviors 

tin c 
that appear to covary/ them, finally the team hopes to return 

to the original question, linking the analysis of behavior 

which h£s taken place at a low level* pf inference 'back to the 

feelings and problems which initially prompted the question. 

In this way the team hopes no discover how the ways in which * 

children use talk ,and movement help to create particular im- 

Vu ^r^^si^on^of then/ 'and V locate them in -their respective places in : 

the larger social order of the classroom* 



Rational es * f or the Method 

There are ethicaj, intellectual, and practical reasons 
-why it has been worthwhile and important to adopt such an ethno- 
graphic and collaborative nethod of research. This process 
treats the teacher and children not as objects of study, but as 
active subjects of creat interest and importance. The tfeachers* 
opinions are valued. She is seen as a vital member of the team. 
Her cooperation is 'essential to the process. The entire oper-' 

ERIC iJ 
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atiorT^beoomes more 'congenial and the f-indrhgs benificial to all 
involved. Bd^h partLes go away ^having gained- something of value. , 

The 'system essentially, delegates the role of change agent not 
to an outside, consultant, but to the people who possess in many 
ways the most^direct and explicits power and responsibility to do 
thlnccs in the setting. .The ethnographer does *iot nierely acquire 
data in the setting and depar.t, nor does she generate in Isolation 
theories or treatments * whicH ought to be applied to the members. 
She*is an integral part of the scene gathering both information 
that will be of use and interest in the development - of a unified 
theory of classroom interaction, and facilitating by means of her 
expertise in certain research methods, ways r for the teacher to 
cain a new kind of interna^ distance on her role, 

This method micrht be applied on a larger scale in schools. 
There is a need for in-service work and continuing education 
courses which 1 - will help teachers share experiences, solutions and 
raise individual self-esteem and awarness. 

Recently the Executive Secetary of the. Massachusetts Teachers 
Association commented on the need for and interest^in revolutionary 
forms of in-service work which would give teachers the major role ^ 
on determining the nature and direction of the in-service work 
and staff development ( The Common, Karch, 1976).- 

Practically speaking this method of* field work could be 
modified , to benifit most public stfhool systems. The 7 method 
proposed would utilize two resources frequently not fully ex- " n 



ploited in schools the videotape equiptment which almost every 

school system has and often only minimally uses and nhe teams . 
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and/or friendship groups that exist among classroom teachers in 
any given building. * * 

Faculties have tended to become more stabilized in the past 
few years.. Pre-established familiarity, trust and a working 
relationship among small groups have been determined. ,The mem- 
bers have a head start In that they already know and share much 
ethnographic data that an outsider would have to work quite hard 

to assimilate., Many schbols have curriculCU , grade levels and , 

j 

classroom settings based; upon an established team approach; 
Rather than have a full-time ethnographer follow the teacher 

around, the emphasis hejres would be to help the members of the 

I 

team become 'Inside change agents , working with their peers, coopea> 

I ^ 

atin^-in arTeffort to improve their setting -or " t hemselves. They 
would #ive or r take no undue power but venerate a source of 
energy and impetus for idea exchange and dialogue among them-" 
selves. - Y 

This method of evaluation and field' work also * confronts the 
problem of the lonir.ess shared by self-contained classroom 
teachers (Sarason, 1971) ♦ These teachers' have friends among their 
colleagues but rarly set to shar^individual prof esfeional^ tech-*^ 
niques, problems or experiences with one another. They ar& 
assigned (confined) to their respective rooms, chlldren^and areas 
'of expertise. They often feel isolated, defeated and, overwhelmed 
by their own problems which they tend to. internalize or ignore 
due to their isolation. They often never admit to "dif f icutlies , - 
^novations or successes, feelincr, "Who really cafesTT*^ "It's me — 
with or acai'hst these, twenty-five children." 

\ 

- ;-\ 
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In research In the dontejct^ of discovery 1 ' rather than proof, 
the social scientist *is the instrument and thus puts her/himself 
through changes in order to learn a^bout the ' phenamen of interest, 
(^he does" -not apply treatment to- the environment butVocuses 
rather 'on isolating describing, discovering the dynamics of 
the environment — what is predictable about it, how it functions, 
what kinds of breakdowns can and do occur. By making the 'teacher 
a co-reseA-rcher .it is possible for the same thin? to happen to 
her. It is' in this way that a teacher's behavior could be' said to 
'hare changed— * by e having a* new experience in a familiar setting. 
it teacjhers were to sha;re in the process in the absence' of a 
trained ethnographer , it is not difficult to lmaR inc. that they 
could become eyes and ears for each 'other on a continuing basis 

usinp: both their nerber knowledge and the techniques of field 

> - x 

research. -They would wbrk together as peers avo idinp; the 
awkward tendency for researchers frm the outside to take or have 
attributed to then rs<?re power/authority than the teachers with^ *, 
whom the v> work. ■ ^-eers working to^et^er could become sou-rces of 
• idea exch^mre and dialogue for one ajnbther in* creatively thinking 




\ 



'about classroom problems. 
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Footnotes 



Viewing sessions are essentially open-ended interviews with 
participants who have been videotaped* In the sessions they 
view themselves- on tape and comment freely and/or answer 
Questions about their participation in the situation that has 
been taped. In the early stages of the project reported the' 
teacher was invited to view herself on tape and comment freely. % 
In this way the researcher ( s ) hoped to learn about the teacher's 
segmentation of tine and space and activity as well *as* her 
typblories for people and events. The nature of the viewing 
session has changed and evolved during the course of the re- 1 
search and is discussed in more detail in the body of th6 paper. 



Microanalysis is defined for the purposes of this paper as 
the careful viewing of selected behaviors— verbal and/or non- 
,verbal~a5 they occur across ti: n .e. Ip this paper a sample of * 
microanalysis of social interaction's presented. It is in 
part by *ieaps of microanalysis that teacher ana researcher alike 
hope^to rain -insight into the- behavioral sources and correlates 
of the thoughts and feelings that t,\:y have about, the social 

<■ situations in which 1**-/ participate or' which-fc.cy pbsetve . 
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